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THE BEQUEST OF MRS. L. L. COBURN 


visiting the Institute have been 

privileged to enjoy two galleries 
of modern painting lent from the Coburn 
Collection. Held under the auspices of 
the Antiquarian Society, this was the first 
public view of the oils and water colors 
which Mrs. L. L. Coburn had been gather- 
ing for a number of years, and even her 
friends who had seen the pictures in her 
apartment at the Blackstone Hotel were 
surprised at the richness and quality of 
the group.’ There are many ways to 
collect art; some collectors choose the ex- 
tensive, some the intensive way. Mrs. Co- 
burn’s taste was for the latter method, and 
expressed itself in acquiring splendid ex- 
amples of the French Impressionist School. 
Among the oils, none date much earlier 
than 1860, only three later than 1902 and 
between those years, there is hardly a 
painter in France of any importance who 
is not represented. 

Though in frail health, Mrs. Coburn at- 
tended the opening of her exhibition on 
April 6, but soon afterward was confined 
to her hotel and passed away on June 1. 
Her will generously bequeaths to the Art 
Institute fifty-nine French paintings (of 
which some thirty-seven are oils), and fifty 
water colors. In addition the Ryerson 
Library receives a number of books, and 
the Institute shares a one-third interest 
with two other museums in the residue 
of the estate. Two maintenance funds are 
established, the first of $200,000 to provide 
for the upkeep of the collection which is 


[) vsicer the summer months those 


1The paintings were published in a_ detailed, 
illustrated catalogue. Copies of this edition are 
still available and may be ordered from the e- 
partment of Publications and Reproductions. The 
catalorue notes contain full details of chronology, 
collections, and histories of individual works. 


to be known as the “Mr. and Mrs. Lewis 
Larned Coburn Memorial,” and the second 
of $50,000 as an endowment for the water 
color group given in memory of the col- 
lector’s mother, Olivia Shaler Swan. 

Mrs. Coburn began by collecting Amer- 
ican painting by such men as Hassam and 
Weir, and from her later acquisitions one 
gains the impression that it was the color 
and light reflected from France in their 
work which pleased her. Monet was the 
logical outcome, though the first Monet 
she bought, “The Church at Varengeville,” 
in its sober greys and greens still recalls 
Corot. There followed typical examples 
from the Haystack, Poppy Field, Vétheuil, 
and Venetian suites. “Two canvases by this 
most scientific of the Impressionists de- 
serve special comment. “The Beach at 
Sainte-Adresse,”” was painted at the sea- 
side resort near Le Havre where Monet's 
family owned a house, and where he spent 
a number of unhappy weeks in 1867. 
There is nothing, however, but the most 
positive serenity in its conception and 
painting; seldom did he later manage so 
just and subtle a union of color and strong 
design. Here Monet, still under the in- 
fluence of Boudin and Jongkind (study 
for instance the sky and water effects) 
consciously added Manet’s flat masses and 
sense of pattern. The result is a paint- 
ing, curiously light and luminous, per- 
suasively delicate and charming, yet with- 
out a trace of Monet’s final chalkiness or 
decomposed form. 

In a second work, painted fifteen years 
after at Etretat, the Impressionist formula 
is in full swing. But “The Cliff Walk” 
is one of the rarer Monets in which the 
intense lyricism of the scene so affected the 
painter that it automatically forced a cer- 
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CLAUDE MONET, “THE BEACH AT SAINTE-ADRESSZ” (1867). THE COBURN COLLECTION. 


AUGUSTE RENOIR, “ON THE TERRACE” (1881), AND EDOUA?D MANET “LE JOURNAL ILLUSTRE” (C. 1879). 
THE MR. AND MRS. LEWIS LARNED COBURN MEMORIAL. 
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tain unity into the picture. We need not 
look for the massed color, the patterns of 
light and dark, the steadying linear scheme 
of “Sainte-Adresse”; what we see is a 
certain happy fluidity, a sense of move- 
ment in all things, and a_ triumphant 
record of a bright, breezy day on the 
coast. In such a work Monet almost 
meets Renoir. 

Renoir’s attitude, however, was if any- 
thing sunnier, and certainly more sump- 
tuous and rich in expression. Monet 
saw, thought, and painted; Renoir saw, 
felt, and hurried to set down on canvas 
the floating webs of sunlight that had 
caught in them all of the brilliant hues 
of the prism. The six paintings by him 
in the Coburn gift show Renoir at 
this period (1878-1885) as the arch- 
Impressionist. At the same time he loved 
the real appearance of things too deeply 
to lose their ultimate structure; a scaf- 
folding of form remains to check the in- 
cessant flow back and forward of brilliant 
tone, to guide and relieve the eye of tedium. 
Unhappy with men as models (the por- 
trait of Sisley, which may eventually take 
its place in the Gallery of Artists’ Por- 
traits along with André’s deferential can- 
vases of Renoir and Monet and Fantin- 
Latour’s gallant Manet, feels a little like 
an exercise), Renoir is at his best in the 
“Lady Sewing” and at his most popular 
in “On the Terrace.” In the exhibition, 
this latter has been the center of admira- 
tion, but Renoir the artist is better revealed 
in the tender spring landscape that spreads 
its greens and rose as a background, than 
in the somewhat fixed, stilted figures of the 
young girl and child. A bouquet of peonies 
—these flowers in his hands taking on an 
almost Courbet-like, shaggy strength,—a 
green and blue and white landscape, and a 
delicately tinted head of an Algerian girl 
(inspired by Delacroix) complete the list, 
all in all a great addition to the Renoir 
group already in the Institute. 

Works by Manet and Degas were pur- 
chased relatively late in Mrs. Coburn’s 
career. Of the earlier Manet, “The Lange 
Boy,” with its studio tone, and curious re- 


tailoring of one of Velasquez’s dwarfs to 
suit the needs of a Parisian gamin little 
need be said. The two later studies of 
women, the sketchy “Portrait of a Lady” 
and the more complete “Journal I|lustré” 
are evidence of the artist’s further experi- 
ment with the tangled lines and spots of 
color, which he derived from _ out-of- 
door vision and _ out-of-door painting. 
Especially the second spells “Manet, the 
Impressionist” as no other work in the 
Institute does. All the mastery of the early 
period is here; the suave laying on of paint, 
the elegance of draughtmanship with the 
brush (implied and never overstated) but 
the mood is changed. Manet the tradition- 
alist has become Manet the experimentalist 
and perhaps before his early death, do the 
two completely blend only once in “The Bar 
at the Folies Bergére.” 

Can a museum ever acquire enough 
works by Degas? In some ways one 
doubts it and the four paintings by this 
master in the Coburn Collection are espe- 
cially notable. The “Uncle and Niece” 
has been thoroughly discussed in another 
Bulletin;’ it is enough to state again that 
among the early family portraits there is 
scarcely one to excell it in inimitable quality 
of style, and perhaps none more moving. 
Degas is here caught off his guard; his 
almost unwavering objectivity deserts him, 
but none of his penetration and skill. Its 
appeal has been very adequately character- 
ized by Manson® and even in the midst 
of a gallery of Renoirs and Monets, in 
this storm center of blues, reds, greens 
and violets, it holds its own by right of 
sober and sensitive excellence. 

The graphic side of Impressionism, the 
controlled but expressive line, joined to 
scintillant color—this was what Degas de- 
sired in paint but did not always achieve. 
The small things, the exquisite little 
theatre interiors or race tracks almost in- 
variably have it, but not always his more 
ambitious works in oil. Tone sometimes 
struggled with color as in the arresting 
sketch “The Morning Ride”; at other 


2XXTII_ (1929), 125-127. 
3J. B. Manson, The Life and Work of Edgar 
Degas, Lond., 1927, 12. 
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EDGARD DEGAS, “THE MILLINERY SHOP” (C. 


COBURN 


times line, itself, is a little lost in an over- 
lay of pigment. “The Dancer on the 
Stage,” the third of the Coburn Degases, is 
what one has come to expect from this 
genius of the coulisses, but in “The Mil- 
linery Shop” we have a work in oil to 
compare with the greatest of his laun- 
dresses and café singers. In fact it is 
not too much to insist that this large can- 
vas is among the finest later works by 
him. The subject was repeated often, 
oftener perhaps in pastel than in paint, 
but here there is no hint of the crayon. 
And here the hats themselves have con- 
quered, and the figures have been reduced 
to one, a modiste, whose pose—a combina- 
tion of angles and ovals—fits in perfectly 
with the subtle line scheme. One could 


1882). THE MR. AND MRS. 
MEMORIAL. 


LEWIS LARNED 


go on, discussing the color with its har- 
mony and subdued dissonance, the selec- 
tion and arrangement of shapes, the 
movement back and into the picture space, 
but even this would miss something of 
Degas’ magic. There would still be the 
expressive brush stroke—so soon to be laid 
aside for the more supple, accented stroke 
of pastel—and still something unsaid, that 
quality which more than one critic has 
confessed as remaining mysterious in this 
artist. 

The two small works by Daumier per- 
haps belong closer to Degas than to 
Monet and Sisley. “Don Quixote in the 
Mountains” is another episode in the series 
of which the Institute already owns a 
brilliant example presented by Mr. and 
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Mrs. Charles H. Worcester. The “Two 
Lawyers,” tiny as it is (5% x 534), is 
Daumier at his most concentrated; the 
swift rhythm of line plays over these inch 
and a half heads, and with a few dark and 
light accents builds an heroic composition. 

The examples by Pissarro and Sisley 
belong with Monet, far more than with 
Daumier or Cézanne. The Sisley, “Land- 
scape near Moret,” is unusually exquisite 
in its harmony of tans, browns and yel- 
lows—a range which he later put by for 
often less happy color—while the Pis- 
sarro, though painted at the very end of 
his career, is a typical pointilliste work. 

Of course it is easy to see the best of 
Pissarro in the early Cézanne, and 
especially in so typical a work as the 
panorama of “Auvers-sur-Oise” of 1873 
included in the Coburn gift. Cézanne, the 
formal architect, is implied rather than 
expressed in this canvas; but it is a color- 
ful, attractive prelude to the landscapes, 
such as the “L’Estaque” of the Ryerson 
Collection. If the artist had not gone on 
with his experiments in vision, as well as 
technique, he might have stopped here and 
become the purely Impressionist figure 
that D. C. MacColl, in his recent Con- 
fessions of a Keeper,* would like to make 
him out. But by the time that Cézanne 
had retired to Aix he had already pro- 
gressed beyond the broken color and fused 
handling of his teacher. Though today 
the admitted founder and leader of Post- 
Impressionism, the genius of this painter 
is a little obscure. On the one hand there 
has been the long fought and highly suc- 
cessful attempt to make Cézanne into a 
classic artist, and the most reasoning and 
able studies have been published on this 
point, of which the best is undoubtedly 
Roger Fry's. But in all this work of 
careful analysis and dissection, Cézanne’s 
commanding quality has not come entirely 
to light. The key, perhaps, lies in those 
remarkable conversations which the painter 
had with Gasquet, and recent attempts to 
discredit Gasquet cannot take away the 
main argument, which Cézanne put in his 


5N. Y. t931, “Cézanne as Deity,”’ 260-272. 


own words, that the artist’s intense urge 
was to get at and to express the living 
poetry of the world, not merely to paint 
great compositions modeled in space and 
in strange, powerful color. He thus be- 
comes by his own admission a kind of 
symbolist poet of an exceedingly high order 
and not the purist that much recent criti- 
cism would make him out. 

Now he would not neglect any force, 
nor any means by which this “vision of 
things” might be made real. He dreamed 
of uniting form and color, atmosphere and 
surface, resemblance and idea into one 
great expression. Nowhere is this sort of 
spiritual research carried further than in 
certain still lifes. “Things,” remarked 
Cézanne, “never cease to live.... 
Through their own inner radiance they 
finally impose themselves on our conscious- 
ness, as we speak by our glances and our 
words. ... Chardin was the first to 
catch the atmosphere of things” . . . and 
Cézanne goes on to speak of this “bloom 
of emotion which envelops every object.” 
Even Fry admits that in his “still life 
he achieved the expression of the most 
exalted feelings and the deepest intuitions 
of his nature...” and Sir Charles 
Holmes put the matter very clearly 
when he wrote: “With Cézanne, a mere 
crumpled table-cloth may thus take on 
the majesty of a mountain.” 

All this by way of prelude to one of 
the finest paintings in the Coburn Collec- 
tion, a still life of tulips and fruit, which 
in its way ranks with Cézanne’s highest 
achievements. There are paintings richer 
in texture, more dynamic in effect, but few 
that have as sustained a_ tranquillity. 
Everything seems perfectly placed, and 
perfectly felt; the motif of round and 
jagged lance-like forms is exploited with 
real mastery; the color (here very thin 
and very complex in its greens, orange, 
dull reds, and powder-blues) melts into 
drawing, and the drawing into color. 
Cézanne himself, who gave up such flowers 
because they faded too soon for him to 
probe their deeper reality, has said it all 
when he remarked, “Drawing and color 
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are no longer distinct: in proportion as 
one paints, one draws . . . the more har- 
monious the color, the more precise the 
draughtsmanship .. ; when the color is at 
its richest, the form is at its fullest... . 
All the rest is poetry.” 

Cézanne’s contemporaries, Gauguin and 
van Gogh, whose names so often roll out 
together, are represented each by a paint- 
ing, the first with a Marquesan “Incanta- 
tion” (1902), the second by a landscape 
done in Arles. Vincent wrote to_ his 
brother Theo concerning the picture: “In 
this last category is a canvas of thirty 
square, a corner of a garden with a weep- 
ing tree, grass, round clipped bushes of 
cedar and an oleander bush. The same 
corner of the garden, that is, which you 
have already had a study of in the last 
parcel. But as this one is bigger, there 
is a lemon sky over everything and also 
the colors have the richness and density 
of autumn, and also it is still heavier 
paint than the other, plain and_ thick.” 
Lautrec’s “Au Moulin de la Galette,” 
which was one of the features of the 
Toulouse-Lautrec Exhibition at the Insti- 
tute, is another remarkable acquisition. 
Every artist of importance has certain 
landmarks in his development, pictures 
which sum up what he has done and 
thought for a long time. “Au Moulin de 
la Galette” (1889) is such a picture, show- 
ing Lautrec the de- 
signer at the height 
of his power, just 
as “Au Moulin 
Rouge” (1892) dis- 
plays him at his best 
as a painter. In the 
earlier work, the 
descriptive medium 
of line, which the 
young artist studied 
so assiduously in 
Degas and Forain, 
stains its way into 
the canvas, leaping 
back and forth, end- 
lessly accenting and 
defining character. 


HONORE DAUMIER, “TWO LAWYERS.” THE 
COBURN COLLECTION. RIcn. 


Two paintings by Derain, a woman’s 
head, and a bouquet of flowers in the style 
of Manet, a fan by Manet himself, two 
slighter works by Monet, a late still life 
by Albert André, an excellent Redon still 
life, and an early Picasso complete the list. 
Of all these the Picasso, “On the Upper 
Deck” is clearly the work best calculated 
to support the claims of the twentieth cen- 
tury against the nineteenth. And yet this 
statement is hardly accurate, for in many 
ways it is the most conventional of Picassos 
and looks back to Lautrec and Degas and 
even to Manet for inspiration. The 
young Spaniard was only twenty when he 
painted it, and it is remarkably free from 
some of the disagreeable color qualities 
and straining for effect found at this time 
in his work. It is curiously Spanish with 
its blue of Valencian tiles, its darkly 
massed figures in the Goya manner, its 
subdued but persistent melancholy. On 
the surface resembling the social pictures 
of Steinlen, its mood has nothing to do 
with any description of character. The 
play of blues throughout is the symbol, 
though here less validly expressed than 
in Picasso’s later work. 

The water colors, French, American 
and English, must be reserved for later 
comment. Constantin Guys is found in 
some of his vivid little pen and brush 
drawings, witty, easy and full of spirit. 
Among the Ameri- 
cans there are ex- 
cellent examples by 
Sargent, Hopper, 
Demuth and many 
others. These will 
increase the water 
color collection, and 
help to foster in- 
terest in this me- 
dium, which under 
the impetus of the 
Institute’s Interna- 
tional Exhibitions 
has been growing 
apace. 

DANIEL CATTON 
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(1776-1828) IN THE LUCY MAUD BUCKINGHAM COLLECTION. 


MAKIMONO BY KANO ISEN 


TWO PAINTINGS BY KANO ISEN 


ITH the color prints which are 

the most distinctive product of the 

Japanese artists of the Ukiyo-e 
School, many exhibitions have enabled 
visitors to The Art Institute to become 
familiar. And, besides the prints, a few 
paintings by some of these artists have 
been shown. But nowhere in the United 
States save in Boston at The Museum 
of Fine Arts, in New York at The Met- 
ropolitan Museum, and in Washington, 
D. C., at The Freer Gallery of Art, have 
there been opportunities to see many 
representative paintings by renowned mas- 
ters of the Buddhist, Yamato-Tosa, 
Sesshi, Kané, Kéetsu, or any other 
of the olden-time aristocratic schools. A 
few works by some of these masters are 
in private collections which are not open 
to the public, but very few are owned by 
any of our museums other than the three 
here named. 

Paintings of distinction and undoubted 
authenticity which come within this cate- 
gory are justly regarded as very great 
treasures. By the Japanese they are so 


deeply appreciated that it is with extreme 


reluctance that any of them have been 
allowed to be taken from their country. 
No embargo has been laid upon their ex- 
portation but, for those which have been 
offered for sale in recent years, Japanese 
buyers have paid prices much higher than 
foreigners were willing to give. And in 
some cases when they have been willing 
to pay such prices, the owners have sold 
to their countrymen for less to keep the 
pictures in Japan. In the two decades 
immediately following the downfall of the 
Shégunate and the restoration of the 
Emperor to power in 1868, owners and 
dealers were more helpless. Financial 
stress then forced many Japanese to part 
with dearly cherished heirlooms. For 
these there were few buyers except the 
resident and visiting foreigners, and prices 
had not been adjusted to meet Western 
standards. As a consequence there was a 
rare opportunity which, at first, only a few 
of them realized. But among those who 
did realize and appreciate it, the most 
active and persistent buyers were Ernest 
Fenollosa, Charles G. Weld, Dr. William 
Anderson, Dr. William S. Bigelow, and 
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PICTURES WERE UNDOUBTEDLY 


S. Bing. And, seeking a wider market and 
better prices, Tadamasa Hayashi, who 
was associated with Mr. Wakai, then the 
principal Toky6 dealer in works of art, 
went to Paris and there established him- 
self as such a dealer. Other dealers soon 
followed his example and opened shops in 
New York and in European cities. Thus 
it was that many paintings, not all of them 
fine nor by the artists whose names ap- 
peared upon them as signatures, but a 
considerable number of them precious 
masterpieces of great rarity and beauty, 
found their way into public and private 
collections in America and Europe. Others 
were acquired by Charles L. Freer in 
the next two decades, though with 
greater difficulty and the payment of larger 
prices. 

Among the important works which were 
brought to the United States nearly fifty 
years ago and have been in a private col- 
lection until recently when they were ac- 
quired for the Buckingham collection at 
The Art Institute, are two paintings in 
colors and gold on silk, by Kandé Isen, 
the court painter to the Shégun Toku- 
Ienari (1773-1841). The artist’s 
was Kand Naganobu but he 


gawa 
name 


IMMORTALS ARE SUPPOSED TO DWELL. 


adopted the brush-name Isen when the 
honorary Buddhist title H6in was con- 
ferred upon him by Imperial decree, and 
followed a little later by that of Hégen. 
The signature Isen Hégen Naganobu 
which is written upon both of these paint- 
ings is the one he customarily used in his 
later years. He was born in 1776 and 
lived until 1828. 

The Kané School which was founded 
in the fifteenth century by Kanéd Masanobu 
and was made famous by his son Moto- 
nobu drew its inspiration from the works 
of the Chinese masters of the T‘ang and 
Sung dynasties and, especially in its early 
stages, it was largely impregnated by the 
idealism which the contemplative teach- 
ing of the Zen sect of Buddhists aroused 
in the minds of its many devotees. During 
Motonobu’s lifetime and for a century 
afterward the land was torn by constant 
strife between contending factions and, 
when the master passed away, a period of 
decadence set in which lasted until another 
great artist appeared, in the person of 
Kano Eitoku (1543-1590). The revival 
which he brought about in the years when, 
under the rule of Hideyoshi, peace was 
temporarily established, was in many re- 
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spects notable, but it was not of long dura- 
tion. Toward the middle of the seven- 
teenth century Kano Tanyt (1602-1674) 
again put life into the school. But in 
doing that he stamped it strongly with his 
individuality, and most of the Kano artists 
who were his associates and immediate 
successors followed his style so closely that 
gradually their paintings became stereo- 
typed in subjects and treatment and were 
seldom marked by either novelty or inspira- 
tion although technically fine. A fourth and 
last revival and a return to earlier types 
was brought about in the latter half of 
the eighteenth century by Kano Eisen 
(1731-1790) aided and continued by his 
sons Kanéd Yésen and Isen. 

That Isen was a remarkably skilful 
painter these paintings by him in the 
Buckingham collection clearly show. They 
are mounted as a pair of makimono. Each 
is a view of Mount Horai, the fabled 
island abode of the immortals, called by 
the Chinese P‘eng Lai Shan. It was be- 
lieved to lie somewhere in the “Eastern 
Sea,” and to have upon it bamboos, sacred 
fungi, never-dying pine and plum trees, 
and a Fountain of Life from which water 
that confers perpetual existence upon 
those who drink it pours out in a copious 
stream. That stream is a feature in both 
of Isen’s pictures. In one of them it is 
depicted coming down beneath the spread- 
ing lower branches of a giant pine, the 
upper branches of which are obscured by 
an enveloping cloud. A large white crane 
stands beneath the tree, bamboos grow 
beside it and, at the right, the sun is seen 
rising above the sea. At the left cranes 
are flying about and others are perched 
on ancient plum trees. In the companion 
picture the water of life is shown flowing 
past a bamboo grove and emptying into 
the sea. Toward the right, pine and plum 
trees grow near the shore. Hairy tailed 
tortoises are swimming about in the sea 
close to the island or are sunning them- 
selves upon the rocks. The hairy tail, 
often represented as golden, was believed 
to be attained only when the creature had 
reached great age. 


There can be no doubt that these pic- 
tures were designed for use as a wedding 
gift. Their subject, in which all the living 
things depicted are emblems of long life 
and happiness, is one of the most ap- 
propriate for that purpose that could have 
been selected. And, since the black lacquer 
box in which they were enclosed bears the 
Tokugawa mon (badge), it is evident that 
the recipient was a member of that family, 
perhaps one of the daughters of Ienari who 
ordered his court painter to paint them 
for him to give to her. Be that as it may, 
it is safe to assume that they were a 
charming gift to some Tokugawa bride. 
They are wonderfully painted and have 
been carefully preserved. Painting upon 
silk presents difficulties with which West- 
ern artists have seldom had to cope. No 
smallest touch of pigment can be removed. 
Therefore the artist must have perfect 
command of his brushes and materials. 
His compositions must be completely 
worked out and every detail clearly 
visualized in its form, placing, size, color, 
and tone values, before the first stroke is 
applied. And to satisfy Japanese connois- 
seurs, every one of the strokes must 
be strong, finely modulated, and never in 
the least uncertain. Because of these re- 
quirements the training given the Kano 
artists was of the most exacting character. 
Most of them became clever technicians, 
but such flawless execution as these paint- 
ings by Isen show was beyond the power 
of any save an eminent master. Of their 
charm to the eye and the mind it is not 
necessary to speak. These qualities should 
be plainly evident to every one who views 
them. 

FrepericK W. GookIn. 


SUNDAY CONCERTS 
Afternoon Concerts by The 


George Dasch Ensemble Players will 

be given this season, in Fullerton Hall 
at the Art Institute at 3:15 p.m. and 4:30 
p.M. The first concert will be held 
October 23, 1932. Admission twenty-five 
cents. 
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ECCLESIASTICAL PEWTER OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY * 


F anyone is so poor, let him at least have stimulated by the improved facilities for 


a chalice of pewter” is the decree working the mines of Saxony’s ore moun- 
found included in the Corpus Juris at- tains, and in the following century were 


tributed to a certain 
Council at Reims 
of about the thir- 
teenth century. The 
tendency to use 
precious metals for 
church plate de- 
veloped early and 
from the eighth cen- 
tury much legisla- 
tion was devoted to 
the use of “becom- 
ing materials” for 
altar furniture. But 
since this decree, it 
has been the prac- 
tice for churches of 
poorer communities 
to use pewter upon 
their altars, the 
most famous master 
craftsmen turning 
their skill to the 
production of pieces 
for this purpose. 
There are no data 
concerning the mak- 
ing of pewter in 
Germany, but it is 
recorded that the 
use of pewter ar- 
ticles in the eleventh 
and twelfth cen- 
turies was restricted 
to the monasteries. 
In the Archives of 
1299 the trade is 
mentioned and in 
1324 it is stated that 
there were well es- 
tablished businesses 
at Nuremberg and 


GILDED 
MADE 


formed those noted 
and influential or- 
ganizations, the 
Pewter Guilds, 
through whose 
stringent and rigidly 
enforced regula- 
tions the pewterer’s 
trade became no 
common one. Long 
periods of appren- 
ticeship were re- 
quired of those 
wanting to become 
“Masters,” and ex- 
tensive tours were 
encouraged as a 
part of the training. 

“Tn order that all 
men might know it 
and defraud 
him,” each crafts- 
man was required 
to mark his wares 
with his own 
“touch” mark, 
which regis- 
tered upon a tablet 
at the Guild head- 
quarters. The 
Guild reserved the 
“Right of Search” 
as is recorded in the 
“Regulations 
of Nuremberg Pew- 
terers”’ of 1576: 
“Schaumeister (ex- 
aminers) must go at 
least four times a 


PEWTER CRUCIFIX, GERMAN, PROBABLY : 
year into all the 


BY MELCHIOR KOCH II, DATED 1567. 
GOODMAN COLLECTION workshops, cellars 
and shops to see if 


Augsburg. Toward the end of the fifteenth the alloy ispure (up to standard). If defects 
century, the manufacture of pewter was are found, the article is to be broken up. If 


*The first article of a 


series 


the pieces weigh more than half a pound, the 


owner is to pay a fine and the pieces are to 


appeared in the Bulletin of September, 1931. 
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be put in the melting pot.” This custom 
did not apply to Nuremberg alone, but pre- 
vailed throughout Germany. Another di- 
dactic and strictly enforced rule was that 
no pewter could be embellished with gold or 
silver, this being considered a serious in- 
fringement upon the rights of the Gold and 
the Silversmiths’ Guilds. 

Of the early ecclesiastical pewter, much 
was made by the skilled workers at Nurem- 
berg, among them being the famous Mel- 
chior Koch II. A brief history of his 
career is given in an excerpt from Johann 
Doppelmayr’s Historische Nachricht von 
den Nuernbergischen Mathematics und 
Kiinstler published at Nuremberg in 1730. 

“Melchior Koch II was made a Master 
in the Pewterers’ Guild in 1517, and, ac- 
cording to town records, was made Biir- 
ger in 1518. In 1524, he was summoned 
by the authorities and fined for not mark- 
ing his pewter which he was distributing to 
housewives from door to door. Marks are 
recorded in the town hall that are falsely at- 
tributed to him. In 1560, he was the oldest 
Master in the Nuremberg “Kanne” Guild. 
He experimented with the mixing of va- 
rious metals, 
and, by 
chance, found 
a process of 
gilding that 
made his pew- 
ter appear as 
real gold. 
The _ secret 
died with him 
in 1567.” 

It is easily 
understood 
how this new 
product _in- 
volved its 
maker in dif- 
ficulties with 
the authori- 
ties of both 
the Pewterers’ and the Goldsmiths’ Guilds. 
But Koch, paying little or no attention to 
the disturbance he had caused, continued 
the production of pieces that resembled 


PEWTER CHRISMATORY, FRENCH, SIXTEENTH CENTURY. for 


GOODMAN COLLECTION 


gold and these became immediately popular 
for use in smaller churches. 

There is reason to believe this early 
pewterer, who so courageously defied the 
rules of his trade to produce works of 
beauty, is represented by an altar crucifix 
in the Mr. and Mrs. William O. Goodman 
Collection. The fine quality and silvery 
brilliance of the metal, the delicate stamped 
ornament encircling the base and the serene- 
ness of the allegorical image of the Re- 
deemer, are characteristic of the sixteenth 
century. The gilding is clearly of that 
period and an inherent part of the piece, 
having withstood not only the ravages 
of time and use but the recent removal of 
a coat of modern silver paint. As Mel- 
chior Koch II was the only one of the six- 
teenth century pewterers who is known to 
have been successful in his experiments in 
gilding his wares, it is probable, at least, 
that this piece may be by the hand of the 
innovator. 

Much of the gilding remains on the figure 
and on the symbol of Death soldered to the 
shaft of the cross, with only traces of it 
showing on the stem and knob of the base. 
Inscribed at 
the foot of the 
shaft is the 
letter  “R” 
and the date 
“1567,” “R” 
probably be- 
ing the initial 
of the curate 
of the church 
for which the 
crucifix was 
made. ‘The 
piece shows 
evidence of 
great use, and 
it may be im- 
agined how, 
many 
years, it stood 
upon the altar of an unpretentious Ger- 
man church, a highly prized possession, 
especially as it had the appearance of “real 
gold.” 
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Presenting a sharp contrast to the Ger- 
man pieces in the Goodman group is a rare 
sixteenth century chrismatory of French 
workmanship. It is of very soft metal and 
has a dark, lead-like appearance. The 
oblong case, whose top was probably in- 
spired by the ogee arch which came in use 
in France in the fourteenth century, con- 
tains three vessels for sacred oils. These 
vessels are inscribed: “O CATECUM,” 
for oleum catechumenorum or oleum sanc- 
tum, which was used at baptisms; “OL 
INFIRM,” for oleum infirmorum, used 
for the sick; and “O CHRISMA”” for 


a chrisma or balm, used for confirmations, 


ordinations and various consecrations. 

The terms “chrismal” and “chrisma- 
tory” were used originally to designate the 
sheath or cloth covering in which relics 
were wrapped. The Latin “chrismale,” 
among other things was applied to the ves- 
sel for the Blessed Eucharist, but the chris- 
matory has since come to refer to the vessels 
that are employed to hold the oils that are 
so solemnly consecrated by the Bishop on 
Holy Thursday. According to the Catholic 
Encyclopedia, “the vessels should be made 
of gold, silver, tin, or pewter and should 
have sheaths or cases.” 

Mvprep Davison 


GOODMAN THEATRE 


HE first production of the Mem- 

bers’ Series opened October 24, and 

played through October 27. The 
first play was “The Cassilis Engagement” 
a comedy by St. John Hankin. The second 
play will be “The Pillars of Society” by 
Ibsen which will open on December 5, 
playing the nights of the 6, 7 and 8 with 
the matinée on December 8. ‘The Cas- 
silis Engagement” was directed by Dr. 
Maurice Gnesin and the Ibsen play will 
be directed by David Itkin. 

The Children’s Theatre will open on 
November 19 with “The Nightingale,” a 
dramatization by Julian F. Thompson 
from the story of the same name by Hans 


Christian Andersen. There will be a 
matinée every Saturday at 2:30 until 
December 17, when “Tom Sawyer” will 
open. Mark Twain’s humorous under- 
standing of the adventures of boyhood as 
portrayed in the dramatization by Paul 
Kester promises to be a splendid drawing 
card for youngsters through the holiday 
period when two or more special matinées 
will be given. 

“When Chicago Was Young,” by 
Herma Clark and Alice Gerstenberg, will 
open at the Goodman Theatre Monday 
evening, November 7, 1932. The play will 
continue for three weeks, playing every 
night and a Friday matinée each week. 


CLASSES OF THE JAMES NELSON RAYMOND LECTURE FUND 
FOR CHILDREN OF MEMBERS AND PUBLIC SCHOOLS * 


SATURDAYS, 11:15 A.M. TO 12:00 Noon. 


Fullerton Hall 


Mr. Watson and Mr. Buehr. 


NoveMBER 5—Pictures to Music (stereopticon). 
talk). 319—Imaginative Pictures 
Pictures (chalk talk). 

DeceMBER 3—Pictures by Children 


(demonstration). 

*T wo similar classes under the James Nelson Raymond Lecture Fund for Children of 
Members and Public Schools are held for scholarship pupils from the public grade 
schools on Saturdays at 1:30 and for public high school pupils on Mondays at 4:00. Tickets 
are issued only by recommendation of the drawing supervisor and the principal of each 
school. 


(stereopticon). 
17—The Christmas Story in Art (stereopticon). 


12—Place Cards for Thanksgiving (chalk 
(stereopticon). 26—Making Imaginary 


1o—Christmas Gifts Home Made 


| 
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AUTUMN LECTURE PROGRAM OF DUDLEY CRAFTS WATSON 
FREE TO MEMBERS OF THE ART INSTITUTE 
A. PRACTICAL LESSONS IN HOME DECORATION 
Monpays, 1:30 P.M. REPEATED AT 7:00 P.M. Fullerton Hall 
(A series of displays arranged with the assistance of Mr. George Buehr) 

NoveMBER 7—A Black and White Sun Room (Scholle Furniture Company). 143—A Warm 
Toned Living Room. By George Buehr. 21—A Silver and Blue Reception 
Room. (The Fair). 28—A Cool Toned Living Room. 

DeceMBER 5—A Rose Boudoir (John A. Colby and Sons). 12—A Modern Christmas Room. 

B. EVENING SKETCH CLASS 
Monpays, 6:00 TO 7:00 P.M. Fullerton Hall 
Mr. Watson and Mr. Buehr. Sketching materials are supplied at a nominal cost. This 
is a class for those who have never tried to draw and a practise hour for accomplished 
artists. 

NOVEMBER 7 THROUGH DECEMBER 12. 

C. GALLERY TALKS IN THE CURRENT EXHIBITIONS 
THURSDAYS, 12:15 TO 12:45 Noon. REPEATED AT 7:00 P.M. 

NoveMBER 3—European Influences in the Annual American Exhibition. 1o—Landscapes 
in the Annual American Exhibition. George Buehr. 17—Impressionism in 
the Annual American Exhibition. George Buehr. 24—Thanksgiving holi- 
day; no lecture. 

DecemMBeR 1—American Artists in Mexico; Annual American Exhibition. 8—Oriental 
Influences in the Annual American Exhibition. 15—Rembrandt, Diirer, and 
George Bellows in the Print Exhibitions. 


D. THE ENJOYMENT OF ART 


(Stereopticon lectures by Mr. Watson, with correlated music. ) 
THURSDAYS, 2:30 P.M. REPEATED AT 8:00 P.M. Fullerton Hall 
NOVEMBER 3—The New Russia. 1o—The Gothic Cathedral; Its Interpretation Illustrated 
by Slides and Music. By Helen Parker. 17—How To Enjoy Oriental Art. 
By Charles Fabens Kelley. 24—(Thanksgiving Day; no lecture). 
DecempeR 1—The Moods of Mexico. 8—Art and Music of the East. 15—Raphael and 
Schubert. 


E. SKETCH CLASS FOR AMATEURS 


FRIDAYS, 10:15 A.M. TO 12:00 Noon. Fullerton Hall 

Mr. Watson assisted by Mr. Buehr. This class continues the work of the past three 
vears but is also open to those who have never attempted self-expression through draw- 
ing. Criticisms are given weekly and home work assigned and credited. Sketching 

materials are supplied at a nominal cost. Each class is a complete lesson. 
NoveMBER 4—Minute Sketches From the Figure. 11—Drawings for Space. 18—Drawing 

for Line. 25—Thanksgiving holiday; no lecture. 

DeceMBER 2—Drawing in Tone. 9—Drawing to Music. 16—Drawing for Expression. 


THE RESTAURANT 
The Cafeteria is open every day except Sunday from 11 to 4:45 o'clock. On Sun- 
day the hours are 12:15 to 8 o'clock. Arrangement for parties and luncheons may 
be made with Miss Aultman. 
SPECIAL OFFER TO MEMBERS: Coupon ticket books in amounts of $1.00 and 
$3.00 are now on sale to members at a reduced price of 10% making the cost of these 
books respectively $.90 and $2.70. 


REPRODUCTIONS 


Framed reproductions of famous old and modern masters, and unframed examples 
suitable for framing may be purchased in the Post-Card Room, directly to the left of the 
entrance. 
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NEW LIFE MEMBERS FOR JULY, AUGUST AND SEPTEMBER, 1932 


Change of Address—Members are requested to send prompt notification of any change of 
address to Guy U. Young, Manager Membership Department. 


Mrs. Kenneth Baker Mrs. Silas P. Melander 
Mrs. George W. Billig Mrs. Charles L. Miller 
Mrs. H. L. Breitenbach Mrs. William R. Moulds 
Mrs. Ernest D. Burton Mrs. John Mueller 

Mrs. John Crerar Mrs. Henri E. Nelson 
John A. Dawson William R. O'Donnell 
Alfred E. Gebhardt Mrs. William B. Page 
Miss Cecilia Goodwillie Miss Mildred Partridge 
Mrs. Ethan A. Gray B. E. Peters 

James P. Harrold Mrs. R. G. Raphael 

Mrs. George H. Hess Mrs. Henry B. Ryan 
Miss Ann J. Johnson Mrs. Henry Schott 

Mrs. B. H. Jostes Miss Marie Sheahan 
Mrs. Elizabeth B. Katholing Mrs. R. V. Slaker 

Mrs. Roscoe G. Leland Miss Madelaine Freeman Strong 
Mrs. Adolph Manes Mrs. J. A. Verhoeven 
Mrs. Eugene L. Markey Mrs. John B. Wotell 


Mrs. Arthur R. McDougall 


THE CHILDREN’S MUSEUM 


Miss Mackenzie's talks for the children on Saturday mornings at 9:15 began on October 
ist. The subject this fall is “Tales of a Traveler” and those who attend will be taken 
on a tour through the famous towns of Germany, Belgium, and Holland with stops at 
castles, churches, museums, and markets; and with glimpses into charming little places 
in those countries. 


DEPARTMENT OF MUSEUM INSTURCTION 


Series of informal lectures on various art subjects are offered by the Department of 
Museum Instruction and may be attended by anyone without entrance requirements. <A 
ticket of twelve lectures for five dollars may be used in any of the series for the duration 
of a year, with the exception of those classes for which a special fee is charged. The follow- 
ing schedule of lectures will be given during November: 

THE PERMANENT AND CURRENT EXHIBITIONS. Monpays At 11:00. Miss Parker. 
Two lectures on Renaissance painting. Two lectures on the Annual American Exhibition, 

THE ART INSTITUTE COLLECTIONS. Mownpays at 6:15. Miss Parker. The same 
subjects as the Monday morning series. 

THE HISTORY OF ART as a means to the greater understanding and enjoyment of art. 
TUESDAYS AT 6:30. Miss Parker. Four lectures on Greek and Roman art. 

SKETCH CLASS FOR NON-PROFESSIONALS. WepNEspAys FROM 10:00 TO 12. Mrs. 
Burnham. A class offered for those who wish to draw or paint from the costumed model 
and still life. Any medium may be used and no previous experience is necessary. 

ORIENTAL ART. Wepwnespays AT 11:00. Mr. Kelley. Japanese painting and sculpture. 
Korean, Tibetan and Cambodian arts. Indian architecture. Indian sculpture and paint- 
ing. Japanese prints. (Miss Gunsaulus.) 

ART CENTERS OF GERMANY AND HOLLAND. Tuurspays aT 11:00. Miss Mackenzie. 
Berlin. Cologne, Nuremberg, Rothenburg. Holland. 

THE HISTORY OF ART as a means to the greater understanding and enjoyment of art. 
FripAys AT 11:00. Miss Parker. Four lectures on ancient Greek and Roman art. 

TALES OF A TRAVELER. Sarurpays AT 9:15. Miss Mackenzie. Berlin. Cologne, 
Nuremberg, Rothenburg. Holland. 

OTHER EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES: Talks in the galleries for clubs by special 
appointment. Instruction for school groups who wish to visit the Institute, either for a 
general survey of the collections or for the study of some particular field. Guide service 
for visitors. 
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EXHIBITIONS 


October 1—December 12—Process Cases and Other Objects from the Permanent Col- 
lection. The Children’s Museum. 


October 1—December 1—Etchings of London by Joseph Pennell from the Clarence 
Buckingham Collection. Gallery 18. 


October 15—December 15—Needlework of the Sixteenth, Seventeenth and Eighteenth 
Centuries. Exhibition of Lace. (Anonymous Loan.) Early American Coverlets, 
Lace-needlepoint and Bobbin of the Seventeenth, Eighteenth and Nineteenth 
Centuries. Historical Survey of Textiles. Galleries, 41, 42, 43, A4, A5. 


October 20—December 3c—Copies of the Itsukushima Scrolls by Shimbi Tanaka lent 
by Baron Masuda. Gallery H4. 


October 29—December 30—Actor Prints by Katsukawa Shunshéd from the Clarence 
Buckingham Collection. Gallery H5. 


October 27—January 2—Forty-Fifth Annual Exhibition of American Paintings and 
Sculpture. Galleries G52-60. 


November 1—December 31—French Line Engravings of the Late Eighteenth Century. 
Etchings by Rembrandt. Lithographs by George Bellows. Prints by Diirer. 
Selection of Drawings from the Leonora Hall Gurley Memorial Collection. 
Etchings of London by Joseph Penneil from the Clarence Buckingham Collection. 
Galleries 12, 13, 14, 16, 17 and 18. 


THE SCAMMON FUND LECTURES 


FULLERTON HALL AT 2:30 P.M. FoR MEMBERS AND STUDENTS. 
NOVEMBER 

1—Lecture: “America Interpreted by Her Artists.” Mrs. Helen Appleton Read, 
Brooklyn Daily Eagle and the Whitney Museum of American Art, New York 
City. 

8—Recital of Modern Dances. Diana Huebert, formerly of the Goodman Theatre 
Faculty. 

15—Lecture: “Experiencing Pictures.’ Ralph M. Pearson, New School for Social Re- 
search, New York City. 

22—Lecture: “Steamboat Gothic.” Harold Stark. 

29—Recital of Interpretative Dances. Maria Vheresa, New York City. 


TINTORETTO, (1518-1594), “SCENE FROM ‘FINDING OF THE TRUE CROSS.’ ” 
GIFT OF BOEHLER & STEINMEYER 


is, 


